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[ nave recently noticed in some of our public journals 
an attempt to prejudice the people of the U. States 
against that distinguished champion of universal liberty, 
Daniel O'Connell. The exciting cause of this attempt 
seems to have been the part taken by the Irish Liberator 
at arecent Anti-Slavery Meeting in London, in which 
the unfortunate system of slavery in our Republic was 
strongly and eloquently contrasted with our extravagant 
professions of perfect freedom and equality. Believing 
as I do, that O’Connell is destined under Providence to 
do more for human liberty and happiness than any other 
individual of the present age, — to effect the peaceable 
deliverance of his native land, and open to the nations 
of Europe a purer and holier pathway to freedom — un- 
stained with blood and unmoistened by tears — I cannot 
but deeply regret that feelings of morbid national sensi- 
bility, should have induced any American citizen to 
unite with the enemies of liberty in Europe, in denoun- 
cing and misrepresenting him. 

The character and services of O’Connell have never 
been fully appreciated in this country. Engrossed in 
our own peculiar interests, and, in the plenitude of our 
self-esteem, believing that ‘we are the people, and that 
wisdom will perish with us’ — that allpatriotism and lib- 
erality of feeling are confined to our own territory — we 
have not followed the untitled Barrister of Derrynane 
Abbey, step by step, through the developement of one of 
the noblest experiments ever made for the cause of hu- 
man liberty and the welfare of man. 

The revolution which O’Connell has already partial-|| 
ly effected in his native land, and which, trom the evi- 
dent signs of co-operation in England and Scotland, 
seems not far from its entire accomplishment, will form 
anew era in the history of the civilized world. Here- 
tofore the patriot has relied more upon physical than 
moral means, for the regeneration of his country, and 
its redemption from oppression. His revolutions, how- 
ever pure in principle, have ended in practical crime. 
Although born of holy purposes, and god-like benevo- 
lence, their cradle has been rocked by the convulsions 


weapons tempered in the armory of Heaven, with truth 
and mercy and love. 

Nor is it a visionary idea or the untried theory of an 
enthusiast; this triumphant reliance upon moral and in- 
tellectual power for the reform of political abuses — for 
the overthrowing of tyranny and the pulling down of the 
strong holds of arbitrary power. The emancipation of 
the Catholics of Great Britain from the thrall of a cen- 
tury, in 1829, prepared the way for the bloodless triumph 
of English Reform in 1832. The Catholic Association 
was the germ of those political Unions which compelled 





land to yield submissively to the supremacy of the peo-|| 


no blood and sullied by no crime; were effected by the || 
salutary agitations of the public mind, first set in motion | 
by the master-spirit of O’Connell and spreading from| 
around him toevery portion of the British Empire like || 
the undulations from the disturbed centre of a lake. 





disapprobation of the Catholic Religion to degenerate | 
into a most unwarrantable prejudice against its consci- | 


senters from the Romish Church; the massacre of St. | 
Bartholomew’s day ; the horrors of the Inquisition; the || 
| crusades against the Albegois and the simple dwellers 
‘of the Vaudois vallies, have been regarded as atrocities) | 








ing in the Catholic religion unfavorable to freedom. All 
religions united with government are more or less ini- 
mical to liberty. All separated from government are 
compatable with liberty.’* 

At the commencement of O’Connell’s labors for eman- 
cipation he found the people of Ireland divided into three 
great classes—-the Protestant or Church party— the 
Dissenters and the Catholics. 

The Church party constituting about one tenth of the 
population, yet holding in possession the government and 
a great proportion of the landed property of Ireland, con- 


by their mighty yet peaceful influence, the King of Eng-| || trolling chureh and state and law and sevenue —~ thé ar- 


my, navy, magistracy and corporations, of the entire pat- 


ple.* Both of these remarkable events; these revolu-|| ronage of the country, holding their property and power 
tions shaking nations to their centre, yet polluted with || by the favor of Engl: ry and consequently wholly devo- 


|ted to her interest. The Dissenters probably are twice 


|| as numerous as the Church party, mostly engaged in 


|trade and manufactures, sustained by their own talents 
and industry — Irish in feeling, partaking in no small 
degree of the oppression of their Catholic brethren, and 


The Catholic question has been but imperfectly un-|| among the first to resist that oppression in 1 782; the 
derstood in this country. Many have allowed their just)| | Catholics constituting at least two thirds of the whole | 
population, and almost the entire peasantry of the coun-— 


try, forming a large proportion of the mercantile interest, 


entious followers. The cruel persecutions of the Dis-|| yet nearly excluded from the possession of landed prop- 
jexty by the tyrannous operation of the penal laws. Just- 


|ly has a celebrated Irish patriot spoken of these laws, as 
|‘an execrable and infamous code, framed with the art 
and malice of demons to plunder and degrade and bru- 


| peculiar to the believers in papal infallibility, and the||talize the Catholics of Ireland. There is no disgrace, 
|hecessary consequences of their doctrines; and hence}|no injustice, no disqualification, moral, political or reli- 
‘they have looked upon the constitutional agitation of the|| gious, civil or military which it has not heaped upon 
Irish Catholics for relief from grievous disabilities and || them.’ +t 


| or power. 
| 


|truth that religious bigotry and intolerance have been| 
‘confined to no single sect, — that the persecuted of one 


century have been the persecutors of another. In our| 


and where some even suffered that dreadful penalty, ir 
Catholic Maryland, under the Catholic Lord “arity 
perfect liberty of conscience was established, and papist| 
and protestant went quietly through the same streets to| 
their respective altars. 


of the social elements, and their baptism has been one uf This narrow illiberality of feeling to which I have al- 


blood. The great truth was yet to be learned that brute 
force is incompatible with a pure love of freedom, inas- 
much as it is in itself an odious species of tyranny — the 
relic of an age of slavery and barbarism—the common 
argument of despotism — a game 

Which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at. . 

But the revolution in which O’Connell is engaged, al- 
though directed against the oppression of centuries, re- 
lies with just confidence upon the united moral energies 
of the people. It involves no disastrous consequences; 
no law broken by violence, no human life extinguished, 
no blood, no tears, no crime t6 overshadow with melan- 


choly or accusing recollections the mornigg sunshine of 
@ nation’s deliverance. A moral victory of reason over 
prejudice, of justice over oppression. The triumph of 


luded when manifested in the debate in Congress upon 
the question of the recognition of South American Inde- 
pendence, was eloquently answered by a statesman, 
whose generous sympathy for the oppressed and perse- 
cuted is confined to no single clime or territory, but who, 
like the subject of this sketch, has hailed with joy every 
demonstration wherever made, of the growth of liberal 
principles and rational freedom. He had been told that 
the patriots of South America were Catholies— bigoted 
and superstitious and intolerant —and this was urged as 
areason why we should not recognize their indepen- 
dence. ‘Do they not,’ he asked ‘ worship the same God 
that we worship? are not their prayers offered up in 
their temples to the same Redeemer from whose inter- 
cession we ourselves expect salvation? There is noth- 





“The celebrated Mr Attwood has been called the ‘father of po- 


intellectual energy where the brute appeal to arms had || pee a nee dearth cae gis Prather C- (Attwood, 


Esq. at the Sunderland Reform Meeting, Sept. 10, 1832, I find the 


miserably failed. The vindication of man’s eternal || ‘ollowing admission.— ‘Gentlemen, the first political union was the 








rights, not by the sword fleshed in h hearts, but by Roman Catholic Association of Ireland, and the true founder and 


father of political unions ‘is Daniel O'Connell.’ 





Strange — that the truth to which all history so strong- | 





|unjust distinctions, as a struggle merely for supremacy | | As early as 1783 the patriotic volunteers of Belfast, a 


body composed almost entirely of Dissenters, instructed 
|their delegates to the Dublin Convention to support 


ily testifies should be thus overlooked, the undeniable | among the measures of Parliamentary reform the equal 


jadmission of Catholics to the privileges of freemen. 


1 The government became alarmed at this bold measure, 


and found means to persuade Lord Kenmare, ¢ at that 


own country it would be well for us to remember that at|| time considered the leader of the Catholics, to publish a 
the very time when in New-England, the Catholic, the| || solemn disavowal on the part of his religious brethren, 
Quaker and the Baptist were banished on pain of death, of any wish to recover their lost rights; and this diss. 


|| vowal, although repudiated by the great majority of the 


| betrayed and insulted Catholics, was made the pretext 
| 


by the volunteer Convention, for not including Catholic 
emancipation in its planof reform. Afterwards in 1790, 
the unfortunate Catholics were again betrayed through 
the influence of British gold and patronage ; and in their 
general Committee, sixty-eight of the Catholic gentry 
publicly protested against embarrassing the Government 
by advancing their claim of emancipation! Then came 
the disastrous scenes of what is termed ‘the Rebellion, 
— the fatal merging of the nationality of Ireland in that 
of England, establishing the complete ascendancy of the 
Church, and adding new bitterness to the persecutiuns 
of the Catholics and Dissenters. 

The following facts relative to the disabilities under 
which the Catholics of the United Kingdom labored pre- 
vious to the emancipation of 1829, will serve to show in 
some measure the oppressive operation of those laws 
which placed the face of one tenth of the population of 
Ireland upon the necks of the remainder. 





“Speeches of Henry Clay. 
tAutobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 


tanother instance of this recreant Lord’s patriotism, is mention- 
ed, in the interesting autobiography of Matthew Carey, published 
in the N. E. Magazine. His zeal to discover and unish the author 
of an appeal in favor of his own persecuted brethren, seems per- 
fectly in keeping with his disavowal of 1783. 
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om disenthealied by the irresistible genius of Universal 





A Catholic peer could not sit in the House of Peers; | 1 
nora Catholic Commoner inthe House of Commons. || Emancipation. 
A Catholic could not be Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, or | On the passsge of the bill fer Catholic Emancipation 
Commissioner of the Great Seal; Master or Keeper of | O'Connell took his seat in the British Parliament. The 
the Rolls; Justice of the King’s Bench, or of the Com-|| eyes of millions were upon him. Ireland, — betrayed so 
mon Phone ; Baron of the Exchequer; ‘Attorney or So-} often by those in whom she had placed her confidence, 
licitor General ; King’s Sergeant at Law; Member of | — brooding in sorrowful remembrance over the noble 
the King’s Council Master in Chancery, nor Chairman |, names end brilliant reputations sullied by treachery and 
of Sessions for the County of Dublin. He could not be || corrup agente long and dark catalogue of her recre- 
the Recorder of a City or Town; an advocate in the), ‘ant sons, who allured by British gold and British patron- 
spiritual courts; Sheriff of a County, City or ati age, seal» sacrificed on the altar of their ambition, Irish 
Sub-Sheriff; Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or othe pride and Irish independence, and lifted their parricidal 
Governor of Ireland; Lord High Nouaweee Governor |/arms aga inst their sorrowing Mother, ‘ crownless and 
of a County; Privy Counsellor; Post Master General; ;| voiceless in her woe,’ — now hung with breathless ea- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or Secretary of State; Vice || Scrmess over the ordeal to which her last great champi- 
Treasurer, Cashier of the Exchequer; Keeper of the he was subjected. 
Privy Seal of Auditor General; Prevost or Fellow of}, The crisis in O’Connell’s destiny had come. The 
Dublin University; nor Lord Mayor or Alderman of a | glitter of the golden bribe onan his eye ; the sound of 
corporate City or Town. He could not be a member of || titled magnificence was in his ear; the choice was be- 
a Parish Vestry, nor bequeath any sum of money or any | fore him to sit high among the honorable, the titled and 
lands for the maintenance of a ve sigue or for the | the powerful, or to take his humble seat in the hall of 
| + te 1 . ~ Tt A 
support of a Chapel or a school; and in corporate towns, | St. Stephens, as the Irish Demagogue, the Agitator, the 
political Captain Rock, the Kerry Representative. He 
did net hesitate in his choice. On the first occasion that 
offered he told the story of Ireland’s wrongs, and deman- 


he was excluded from the Grand Juries. 
O’Connell commenced his labors for emancipation | 
with the strong conviction that nothing short of the uni- 


d E f the Iris! age sien a ded justice in the name of his suffering constituents. 
B xer ns o 1e Iris people ould overtarow the P 

ps yee gers Ri : nt. and that a union of He had put his hantl tothe plough of reform and he 
power of the existing government, and that a union of 


could not look back or relinquish his hold for his heart 


acti ould only be obtained by ve establishment of 
ro a ) 2 : was With it. 


something like equality between the different rel * - 
parties. Discarding all other than peaceful means for mn wicnaees to give the Whig Administration no ex- 
the accomplishment of his purpose, he place dt himself | cuse for neglecting the redress of Irish grievances, he 
and his followers beyond the cognisance of unjust and entehed, heart and soul, into the great measure of Eng- 
oppressive laws. Wherever he poured the oilof his el- “chy Reform, and his zeal, tact, and eloquence contribu- 

onged and, ted nota little to its success. Yet even his friends speak 


oguence upon the maddened spirits of his wi 
insulted countrymen, the mercenary soldicry found no!}° of his efforss in the House of Commons as failures. The 


longer an excuse for violence; and calm, ore 
the Catholic Association remained secure in the moral, P¢ellion,—of Lord Brougham’s rebellion at least, — 
; a i & a _., || the eccentricities and eas iance of ¢ 2 
strength of its pure and peaceful purpose, amid the bay- |, '¢ eccentricities anc flowery luxuriance of an eloquence || 
mets of a Tory administration. His influence was felt nursed in the fervid atmosphere of Ireland, suddenly || 
URCLS UL i Lae iS £UCheo ae C 
. transplanted in the col 1 ee 
n all parts of the island. Wherever an unlawful asso- | ‘?ansplante im the cold and common-place one of St. 
iation existed, his great legal knowledge enabled him, Stephens; the great and illiberal prejudices against him 


: ‘ atanante «hate the bia ie re 
at once, to Aarect its character and, by v urging its disso-! carcely abated from what they were, when, as the 








hitec 





lution, to snatchits deluded me mbers from the ready 
fangs of their enemies. In his presence the C : 
and the Protestant room hands together and the wild | his talents and patriotism. But he triumphed at last; 
irish clansman forgot his feuds. He taught the party in| the mob-orator of Clare and Kerry, the declaimer in the 
power and who trembied at the dan 

















termined energy of men, too humane for deeds of vio 


lence, yet too mighty for the patient endurance of wrong. || on that very arena so fatal to Irish eloquence and Irish 
The spirit of the olden time was awakened, — of the day ‘fame — when even Grattan failed to sustain himself and 


when Flood thundered and Curran li dena — the lizht | ‘the impetuous spirit of Flood was stricken down. 
which shone for a moment in the darkness of Ireland’s | 


ed around him the patriot spirits 6f his nation, —men|| terly detesting tyranny of all kinds, he poured forth his 
unbribed by the golden spoils of Governmental patron-) eloquent soul in stern reprobution of a system, full at 
age — Shiel with his ardent eloquence — O’Dwyer and/' once of pride and misery and oppression and duties 
Walsh, and Grattan and O’Conner, and Steel, th e Pro-|| with blood. His speech, on the motion of Thomas 


| 


testant Agitator, wearing around him the emblem of na-| Fowell Buxton for the immediate emancipation of the 
tional reconciliation, of the reunion of Catholic and Pro- || slaves, gave a new tone to the discussion of the question. 
testant, the sash of blended orange and green, soiled and || He entered into no petty pecuniary details;—no mis- 
rable computation of the shillings and pence vested in 
of exbins, and the night rains and rust of weapons, and | ‘ataes fashioned in the image of God. He did not talk 
‘lof the expediency of continuing the evil, because it had 
of Clare. He united in one mighty and resistless mass,'' ¢rown monstrous. To use his own words he considered 
the broken and discordont factions, whose desultory li ‘Slavery a crime to be abolished; not merely an evil to 


defaced by his patriotic errands, stained with the smoke || 


the mountain mist and the droppings of the w ild woods 


struggles against tyranny had hitherto only added) pe palliated.’ He left Sir Robert Peel and his Grace o 


strength toits fetters, and infused into that mass his own || Canterbury to eulogize the characters and defend the 
lofty principles of action ; until the solemn tones of ex-|| interests of the planters, in common with those of a 
tythe-reaping priesthood, building their houses by op- 
pression and their chambers by wrong; and spoke of the 
negro’s interest, the negro’s claim to justice, demanding 
manity was wrung from the reluctant lips of the cold and || sympathy for the plundered as well as the plunderers; 


postulation and entreaty bursting at once from the full |) 
heart of Ireland were caught up by England and echoed | 
back from Scotland, and the language of justice and hu-| 





remorseless oppressor of his native land, at once its dis- | 


grace and glory —the conqueror of Napoleon ; and, in|! dust under his feet the blasphemy that obedience to th 


1 and united | Itish accent; tne harsh avowal of purposes smacking of || 


member from Clare, he was mobbed on his way to Lon-|| 
don ;— for a time opposed a barrier to the influence of|| 


-ersaround them. that; Dublin Rooms of the political and Trades’ Union, be- 
security and peace could only be obtained by justice and , came one of the most attractive and popular speakers of | 
kindness. He entreated his oppressed Catholic brethren |, the British Parliament ; one whose aid has been courted | 

o lay aside their weapons, and with pure hearts and na-|, 2nd whose rebuke has been feared by the ablest of Eng- 


? onrese tive j < > oPisi | 
ked hands, to stand firmly together in the calm but de-| land’s Representatives. Amidthe sneers of derision and | tassanh ateieaie itn cull adel Miinieniiedl Apteacshiens-onhe 
-| the clamor of hate and prejudice, he has triumphed —| ood _ . — . y 


No subject in which Ireland was not directly interes- 
century of wrong, burned upwards clearly and steadily |;ted has received a greater share of O’Connell’s atten- 
from all its ancient altars. Shoulder to shoulder gather- || tion than that of the Abolition of Colonial Slavery. Ut- 


for the slave as wellas his master. He trampled as 


hesaid, enter into no compromise with Slay ery. He 
cared not what cast or creed or color it might assume, ~ 
whether personal or political, intellectual or spiritual, 
he was for its total, immediate Abolition. He was for 
Justice — justice in the name of humanity and accor- 
ding to the righteous law of the living God. 

Ardently admiring our free institutions, and constant- 
'ly pointing to our glorious political exaltation as an in- 
| centive to the perseverance of his own countrymen in 
their struggle against oppression, he has yet omitted no 
opportunity of rebuking our inexcusable Slave System 
An enthusiastic admirer of Jefferson, he has often re- 
gretted that his practice should have so illy accor- 
| ded with his noble sentiments on the subject of Slavery, 
| which so fully coincided with hisown. In truth, wher- 
ever man has been oppressed by his fellow man, O 
Connell’s sympathy has been directed :— to Italy, chain- 
led above the very grave of her ancient liberties, to the 
Republics of Southern America, to Greece dashing the 
foot of the indolent Ottoman from her neck, to France 
and Belgium, and last, not least, to Roland driven from 
her cherished nationality, and dragged like his own Ire- 
land, bleeding and violated to the deadly embrace of her 
oppressor. American Slavery but shares in his common 
| denunciation of all tyranny; its victims but partake of 
|his common pity for the oppressed and persecuted and 
the trodden down. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch I cannot enter into 
the details of that cruel disregard of Irish rights, which 
was manifested by a'Reformed Parliament convoked, to 
use the language of William [V. ‘to ascertain the sense 
|of the people.’ It is perhaps enough to say that O’Con- 
inell’s indignant refusal to receive as full justice the 
|measure of Reform meted out to Ireland, was fully jus- 
tified by the facts of the case. The Irish Reform Bill 
|| gave Ireland with one third of the entire population of 
the united Kingdoms only one sixth of the Parliamentary 
‘delegation. It diminished instead of increasing the num- 
jber of voiers; in the towns and cities it created a high 
jand aristocratic franchise: in many boroughs it estab- 
| lished so narrow a basis of franchise as to render them 
Labuse, as the rotten boroughs 
of the old system. It threw no new power into the 
| hands of the people; and with no little justice has O’Con- 
.|| nell himself termed it an act to restore to power the Or- 
*|;ange Ascendency in Ireland, and to enable that faction 
\t0 trample with impunity on the friends of Reform and 
constiiutional freedom.* 

In May 1832, O’Connell commenced the publication 
of his celebrated Letters to the Reformers of Great Brit- 
ain. Like Tallien before the French Convention he 
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|partially lifted. He held up before the people of Great 
Britain the new indignities which had been added to the 
long catalogue of Ireland’s wrongs: he appealed to their 
justice, their honor, their duty, for redress; and cast 
down before the Whig Administration the gauntlet of 
his country’s defiance and scorn.— There is a fine burst 
of indignant Irish feeling in the concluding paragraphs 
of his fourth letter 

‘IT have demonstrated the contumelious injuries in- 
flicted upon us by this Reform Bill. My letters are long 
before the public. They have been unrefuted, uncontra- 
dicted in any of their details. And with this case of 
atrocious injustice to Ireland placed before the Reform- 
ers of Great Britain, what assistance, what sympathy do 
we receive? Why, Ihave got some half dozen drivel- 
ling letters from Political Unions and political charac- 
ters, asking me whether I advise them to petition, or be- 
stir themselves in our behalf! 


fllto petition or to be silent. I do not advise you to petition 


or todo any other act in favor of the Irish. You will 
consult your own feelings of justice and generosity un- 
provoked by any advice or entreaty of mine. 

‘ For my own part, I never despaired of Ireland; I do 
not, I will not, I cannot despair of my beloved country. 
She has in my view obtained freedom of conscience for 
others, as well as for herself. She has shaken off the in- 


? 


2 





ASSES Ved ‘ ‘ y out its 
the words of his own Curran, the chains of the Catho-| | jaw of Eternal Justice is a principle to be acknowledg- cubus of tythes while silly legislation was dealing 


lic fell from around him and he stood forth redeemed! ed in theory only, because unsafe in practice. He woul 
‘ 








d *Letter No. 1 to the Reformers of Great Britain. 


‘Reformers of Great Britain! Ido not ask you either , 
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folly and its falsehoods. She can, and she will obtain 
for herself justice and constitutienal freedom; and, al- 
though she may sigh at British neglect and ingratitude, 
there is no sound of despair in that sigh, nor any want 
of moral energy on her part to attain her own rights by 
peaceable and legal means.’ 

Through all the stages of O’Connell’s political career, 

he has never failed to attribute to the Union with Great 
Britain, the suffering and degradation of his country. 
To a repeal of that Union he alone looked as a remedy 
for the evils of Absenteeism that canker of the heart, 
draining away the very springs of her life; the Church 
Establishment with its tythe-proctors and bayonets ; the 
decay of her manufactures, and the general prostration 
of her commercial energies. Hence, while contending 
for Catholic Emancipation, his enemies justly termed 
him ‘an Agitator with ulterior views.’ ‘I toiled’ said 
O’Connell, ‘for Catholic Emancipation, only with the 
Repealas my great and ultimate object. It was because 
I saw that it was impossible to bring the people of Ireland 
tocombine for national independence, until there was 
an end of unjust political degradation of the great ma- 
jority, and of the unjust political ascendency of the few.’ 
Under his direction the people of Ireland had effectual- 
ly nullified the Tythe System by refusing, in common 
with the Quakers, to pay for the support of a ome 
with whose ministry they had nocommunion; and when 
their property was seized in default of payment by the 
tythe proctor ‘the odious tythe-proctor, as Moore, in 
his Captain Rock, calls him, no Irishman with one spark 
of national feeling i in his bosom, could be found to pur- 
chase it. Yet the Whig Mi ers: still sustained this re- 
ligious robbery, and weary of fruitless expostulation 
with an English diate. O’Connell commenced 
openly his ‘agitation’ for a Repeal of the Union. Here 
too the spirit of Ireland was with him. In the election 
of Irish members of Parliament, this quesiion was made 
the all absorbing one; and a staunch body of Repeal- 
ers stand ready to second the efforts of their great politi- 
cal leader. 

The Tythe-system, unutterably odious and full of all 
injustice, had prepared the way for this expression of 
feeling on the part of the people. Ireland had never, in 
any period of her history, bowed her neck peaceably to 
the ecclesiastical yoke. From the Canon of Cashel, pre- 
pared by English Deputies, in the twelfth century, de- 
ereeing for the first time that tythes should be paid in 
Ireland, down to the present moment, the Church in her 
borders has relied solely upon the strong arm of the law, 
and literally reaped its tythes with the sword. The de- 
cree of the Dublin Synod under Archbishop Comyn in 
1185, could only be enforced within the pale of the Eng- 
lish settlement. The attempts of Henry VIII. also fail- 
ed. Without the pale all endeavors to collect tythes 
were met by stern opposition. And, although from the 
time of William III. the tythe system has been establish- 
ed in Ireland, yet at no period has it been regarded oth- 
etwise than asa system of legalized robbery by seven 
eights of the people. An examination of this system 
cannot fail to excite our wonder, not that it has been thus 
regarded, but that it hasbeen so long endured by any 
people on the face of the earth—least of all by Irish- 
men. ‘Tythes to the amount of 11,000,000, are annually 
wrung from impoverished Ireland, in support of a cler- 
gy who can only number about one sixteenth of her pop- 
ulation, as their hearers; and, wrung too, inan undue 
proportion, from the Catholic Counties.* In the South- 
ern and Middle Counties, almost entirely inhabitea by 
the Catholic peasantry, every thing they possess is sub- 
ject to the tythe — the cow is seized in the hovel— the 
potato in the barrel —the coat even on the poor man’s 
back.t The revenues of five of the dignitaries of the 
Irish Church Establishment are as follows: The Prela- 
cy 140,000, Derry /120,000 ; Kilmore 2100,000; Clogan 
1100,000 ; Waterford 770,000. Compare these enormous 
sums with that paid by Scotland for the maintenance of 
the Church, viz: /270,000. Yet that Church has 2,000,000 
souls under its care; while that of Ireland has not above 
500,000, Nor are these princely livings expended in Ire- 





*See Dr. Doyle’s Evidence before Hon. E. G. Stanley. 





land by their possessors. The Bishopries of Cloyne and| If 
Meath have been long held by Absentees, — by men who | ! 
know no more of their flocks than the non-resident own- 
er of a West India plantation does of the miserable ne- 
groes, the fruits of whose thankless labor are annually 
transmitted to him. Out of 1289 beneficed clergymen in | 
Ireland, between 5 and 600 are non-residents — spending | | ¢ 
in Bath and London, or in making the fashionable tour 
of the continent, the wealth forced from the Catholic 


| 


Anglesey. Scorching and terrible was the sarcasm of}| 
Grattan applied to these locusts of the Church — ‘a beast- || 
ly and a pompous priesthood — political potentates, and 
Christian pastors—full of false zeal — full of worldly || 
pride and full of gluttony —empty of the true religion —}) 
to their flocks oppressive — to their inferior clergy brutal || 
—to their King abject, and to their God impudent and |) 
familiar — they stand on the altar as a stepping-stone "T 
the throne, glorying in the ear of provinces, whom they | 
poison with crooked principles and heated advice,— 
faction against their king when they are not his slaves, 
—ever the dirt under his feet or a poinard to his heart.’ 
The evils of Absenteeism —the non-residence of the 
wealthy land-holders and Noblemen and Bishops of the 
Church, draining from a starving country the very ne- 
cessaries of life, can only find a remedy ina repeal of | 
Union, and the salutary provisions of a domestic parlia- | 
ment. Such a parliament can alone afford that ade- ||! 
quate protection to the national industry, so loudly de- 
manded by thousands of unemployed laborers starving | 
amid the ruins of deserted manufactories. 
brief period of partial Irish liberty which followed the || 
pacific revolution of ’82, the manufactures of the coun-}| 
try revived and flourished ; and the smile of contented || ‘I 
industry was visible all over the land. 
were 15000 silk weavers in the city of Dublin alone. 





| 
| 


which yielded up ina moment of treachery and terror, 
the dearest interests of the country to the legislation of| 
an English parliament and the ‘ tender mercies of Cas- 
tlereigh— of that Castlereigh, who when accused by 
Grattan of spending /15,000 in purchasing votes for the 
Union, replied with the rare audacity of high-handed 
iniquity, ‘We did spend 715,000, and we would have 
spent 115,000,000, if necessary to carry the Union’ — that 
Castlereigh who when seven hundred and seven thou- 
sand Irishmen petitioned against the Union and three || 
hundred thousand for it, maintained that the latter consti- 
tuted the majority! Well has it been said that the deep j| 











great criminal upon himself. The nation which he sold 
and plundered saw him make with his own hand the 
fearful retribution : 
*Vendid it hic auro patriam sevumque tyrannum 
imposuit.’ 

The great body of the Irish people never assented to the 
Union. The following extract from a speech of Earl 
— then Mr—Gray, in 1800, upon the Union question, 
will show what means were made use of to drag Ireland 
while yet mourning over her slaughtered children, to 
the marriage altar with England: ‘If the parliament of 
Ireland had been left to itself, untempted and unawed, 
it would without hesitation have rejected the resolu- 
tions. Out of the 300 members 120 strenuously opposed 
the measure; 162 voted for it— of these 116 were place- 
men —some of them were English generals on the stafi, 
without a foot of ground in Ireland, and completely de- 
pendant on government.’ ‘Let us reflect upon the arts 
made use of since the last session of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to pack a majority —for Union —in the House of 
Commons. All persons holding offices under Govern- 
ment, if they hesitated to vote as directed, were stripped 
of all theiremployments. A Bill framed for preserving 
the purity of Parliament was likewise abused, and no 
less than 63 seats were vacated by their holders having 
received nominal offices.’* 

The signs of the times are most favorable to the suc- 
cess of the Irish Liberator. The tremendous power of 
the English political unions is beginning to develope 








‘Speech of 'T. Reynolds, Esq. at the Anti Tythe Meeting. 








| 
I]. 
peasant and the Protesiant dissenter, by the bayonets of |)! 


1 || his appe 
lthe Dublin Trades Unic n, he says: 

jmust not have our cause stained with 
| deed from it. 


|| avowal of pacifie principles: 


1 
During the ie 
lI. 


vengeance which Ireland owed him was inflicted by the | 
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| itsett in favor of Ireland. At the last great meeting call 
ed by Attwood, the English Agitator, a deep sympathy 
was evinced for her suflerings and a general determin- 


|ation to espouse hercause. Brute force cannot put down 


ithe peacable and legal agitation of the Repeal question 


The spirit of the age forbids it. The ‘Ense reci den- 
dum’ system cannot be applied to the patriots of Ireland 
The agitation will go on, for it isspreading among men 

who, to use the words of the eloquent Shiel, while look- 


1g out upen the ocean, and gazing upon the shore, 


which nature has guarded with so many of her bual- 
| 





can hear the language of Repeal muttered in the 

< of the very waves which separate them from 
sa Bi ‘itain by a barrier of God’s own creation. An- 
other bloodless victory awaits O’Connell: a victory 
:— unstained by on 
drop of human blood —- wimoistened by a solitary tear 





dashi 


| wort hy of his heart and intellect 


The sentiments of O’Connell in regard to the means 
|of effecting his object are distinctly impressed upon all 
In his letter of Dec. 1832, to 
‘The Repealers 
blood. Far in- 
We can, and ought to, carry the Repeal 
only in the total absence of offence against the laws of 
man, or crime in the sight of God. The best revolution 
which was ever effected could not be worth one drop of 
|human blood.’ In his speech at the public dinner given 


him by the citizens of Cork, I find a yet more earnest 


2als to the one. 


‘It may be stated,’ said he, 
il our efforts, that this struggle will involve 
he destruction of life and property; that it will over- 
turn the frame-work of civil society ; and give an undue 
and fearful influence to one rank to the ruin of all others. 

hese are awful considerations truly--if risked. 1 


“to counterva 


In 1797 there ||am one of those who have always believed that any po- 
) 

pens CHANGE IS TOO DEARLY PURCHASED BY A SINGLE DRO! 

| Te 

There are now but 400. Such is the practical effect or BLOOD; 


of the Union, of that suicidalsact of the Irish Parliament, eg r 


and, who think that any political superstruct- 
based upon other opinion, is like the sand-supported 
| fabric, beautiful in the brief hour of sunshine, but the 
moment one re of rain touches the ariel basis, melting 
away in wreck and ruin!—Iaman accountable being | 
j have a soul and a God to answer to, in another and bet- 
ter world for my thoughts and actions in this.. I pis- 
CLAIM HERE ANY ACT OF MINE, WHICH WOULD sPoRT WITH 
THE LIVES OF MY FELLOW CREATURES ; — ANY AMELIORATION 
OF OUR SOCIAL CONDITION WHICH MUST BE PURCHASED B3 
THEIR BLoop. And here, in the face of God and of our 
common country, I protest that if I did not sincerely and 
| Grmly believe that the amelioration I desire, could be 
!! effected without violence, without any change i in the rel- 
ative scale of ranks in the present social condition of 
Ireland, except that change which all must desire, 
making each better than it was before, and cementing all 
in one solid irresistible mass —I would at once give up 
thestruggle which Ihave always kept with tyranny. 1 
would withdraw from the contest which I have hitherto 
waged with those who would perpetuate our thraldom: 
I would not, for one moment, dare to venture for that, 
which in costing one human life would cost infinitely 
too dear. But it will cost us nosuch price. Have we 
not had within my memory two great political revolu- 
tions? And had we them not without bloodshed or vio- 
lence to the social compact ? Have we not arrived at a pe- 
riod when physical force and military power yield to 
moral and intellectual energy ? Has not the time of ‘ Ce- 
dantarma logae’ come for us and the other nations of 
the earth ?’ 





Let us trust that the prediction of O’Connell will be 
verified ;— that reason and intellect are destined, under 
God, to do that for the nations of the earth which the 
physical force of centuries and the red sacrifice of a 
thousand battle-fields have failed to accomplish. Glori- 
ous beyond all others, will be the day, when ‘nation 
shall no more rise up against nation’—when as a 
necessary consequenee of the universal acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of man, it shall no longer be in the 
power of an individual to drag millions into strife, for 
the unholy gratification of personal prejudice and _pas- 
sion. The reformed Governments of Great Britain and 
France, resting as they do upon a popular basis, are al 





*Parliamentary History, Vol. 26, p. 57. 





ready tending to this consummation, for the people have 
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suffered too much from the warlike ambition of their| 
former masters, not to have learned that the gains of} 
peaceful industry are better than the wages of human 
butchery. 

Among the great names of Ireland — alike conspicu- 
ous, yet widely dissimilar—stand Wellington and 
O’Connell. The one smote down the modern Alexan-| 
der upon Waterloo’s field of death. But the page of | 
his reputation is dim with the tears of the widow and | 
the orphan, and dark with the stain of blvod. The| 

other, armed only with the weapons of truth and reason, | 
has triumphed over the oppression of centuries; and | 
opened a peaceful pathway tothe Temple of Freedom, | 
through which its Goddess may be seen, no longer pro- | 
pitiated with human sacrifices, like some foul Idol of the | 
East, but clothed in Christian attributes and smiling in | 
the beauty of holiness upon the pure hearts and peaceful | 
hands of its votaries. The bloodless victories of the} 
latter have all the sublimity with none of the criminal- | 
ity which attaches itself to the triumphs of the former. 
To thunder high truths in the deafened ear of nations -- | 
to rouse the better spirit of the age—to sooth the ma-| 
lignant passions of assembled and maddened men — to, 
throw open the temple doors of justice to the abused | 
enslaved and persecuted —to unravel the mysteries of | 
guilt, and hold up the workers of iniquity in the severe | 
light of truth, stripped of their disguise and ‘covered 
with the confusion of their own vileness; these are vie- 
tories more glorious than any which have ever reddened 
the earth with carnage : —~ 





They ask a spirit of more exalted pitch, 
And courage tempered with a holier fire. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. NO. II. 








Original. 





Tue next star, which appeared in the literary firma-| 
ment of Italy, and whose genial raystwarmed and illu- 
mined the world of letters, was Boccacio, the ‘ Bard of 
Prose.’ He was born at Paris, A. D., 1313, while his 
father, a native uf Certaldo, was ona visit to that city. 
Soon after his birth, his mother died; and the survi- 
ving parent, with the little Giovanni, returned to Flor- 
ence. 
of disposition, and a fondness for learning, which gave 
flattering promise of future distinction. When only 
seven years of age, before he could define poetry, he | 
composed verses, which surprised his friends. He was, 
however, taken from the study of Latin, and put under 
the instruction of a mathematician, and having made | 
some proficiency in arithmetic, he was apprenticed toa 
merchant. With this master, he continued six years, 
who despairing of deriving any benefit from his services, 
sent him back to his father. Afier making repeated wr 
tempts to succeed in mercantile pursuits, he was direc- 
ted by his father to study law. 


found the law invested with no charms, to fix his atten-| 


tle at Naples as a merchant. 


surrounded by an atmosphere of romance and poetry. | 
His attachment to learning was of course increased; he | 
cultivated the acquaintance of the literary characters, 
who resorted to the court of Robert, and fired by their} 
example, emulated their fame. 


counts, devoted himself to literature. 


time, Petrarch was crowned, whose exalted reputation | 


and splendid attainments gave new intensity to his al- 
ready glowing desire for eminence. He made the great 
master of Lyric poetry, his archetype; and his highest 
ambition was to pursue his steps. 

But another passion now took possession of his mind 
less honorable, and perhaps, less beneficial’ than his 
thirst for celebrity asa man of letters. At the age of 
twenty-eight years, he became enamored of the prin- 
cess Mary,a natural daughter of King Robert. Yet, 
his affection partook not of the refined nature of Dante’s 
or.the purity of Petrarch’s passion. The charms of his 
mistress exerted a fascinating influence over him, to 


'|left the blandishments of Neapolitan society, and re- 


At avery early period, he exhibited a mildness || 


He visited the tomb of | 
Virgil, and there renouncing the dull task of casting ac- || 
About the same | 


which he yielded without reluctance. 
that period being vitiated and depraved, his principles 
were far from being proof against the allurements of 
temptation ; and neither the rank of the princess, nor 
her marriage with another, were deemed by our poet 
insurmountable obstacles to his suit. Living in the 
most licentious court of Italy, where the citadel of fe- 
male virtue was but feebly garrisoned, she forgot the re- 
lations she sustained to her husband, and yielded to the 
importunate solicitations of the accomplished Boccacio. 
The sonnets, which he addressed to her, are not marked 
by that purity and depth of thought, which characterize 
the effusions of Laura’s lover. True, some of his most 
elegant works were composed at her request; but at the 
same time, some of the most disgraceful passages in his 
writings, were inserted at her desire. True, she may 
be immortalized; but it is an immortality of disgrace. 
In 1342, at the earnest entreaty of his father, then in 
the decline of life, and without a son to comfort him, he 


turned to Florence. The public affairs of that city 
were in a most distracted state. ‘Tyrannical oppression 
and civil feuds engendered incessant turmoils; and be- 
tween the hatred of the citizens for their oppressors, and 
their virulent animosity toward each other, no time re- 
mained for the enjoyment of public tranquility. Bocca- 
cio, taking no interest in such scenes, found his resi- 
dence here exceedingly irksome, and in 1344, gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by his fa- 
ther’s marriage, to return to Naples. But here also, 
revolution had changed the court. King Robert, Pe- 
trarch’s munificent patron, and the staunch friend . 
learning, and its followers, had died, and the regency, 

jappointed during the minority of his daughter, was 
stained with crimes of frightful enormity. Yet the poet | 
uninterested in the tragedy, suffered no interruption of; 
|his studies. He wasa great favorite with the young 
|queen and the princess still loved him tenderly. He 
vas chiefly employed in writing poems to the latter, 

Is hich though deficient in chasteness and delicacy of 
/sentiment, were specimens of elegant composition. One 
| instance o of Boccacio’s tender regard for reputation, is| 
lon record, which cannot but excite a smile of ridicule, 
and from which perhaps a moral might be deduced 
| While his mistress was absent at Baia, among the other | 








{| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
|< 


|pressed the keenest solicitude on her account; being 
jpainfully apprehensive, that the looseness of morals 
| prevalent there might taint the purity of her chaste| 
jmind. A more laughable idea cannot be conceived. 


In the year 1348, the plague which not only desolated | 


The morals of 


||ceived him with testimonials of regard. 
|| ter this mission, he was employed on another to the same 


\Italy, but spread its ravages over the principle part of| 


| Europe, appeared in Florence. The alarm occasioned 
| by the pestilence, induced Boccacio to seek refuge in| 
iliterary effort. 


his two great predecessors. 

The death of his father in 1350, recalled him to his 
| paternal city, to superintend the education of his young- 
jer brother. Near this time, Petrarch passed through 
|| Florence ; with whom was commenced that intimacy 
which was only terminated by the death of the former, 
and was of great benefit to our poet. The advice of his 
friend, to forsake the foolish pursuits of his early ca- 
reer — his increased age, and his growing ambition, ef- 
fected asalutary change in his course of life. As we 
||have already seen, Petrarch affected to despise his son- 
nets, and looked for posthumous as well as present fame, 
from his ponderous Latin productions. Boccacio follow- 
ed his example; and ashamed of his works written in 
the vulgar tongue, aimed at the classical elegance, the 
great learning, and extensive popularity of the pattern 
which he had proposed for his imitation. He now re- 


garded pdlitics with more favorable feelings; and 
though at first, he dreaded the danger to which he might 
be subjected, he atlength entered with zeal and energy 
upon the active duties of public life. He formed a part 
of various embassies, endeavored to promote the happi- 
ness, and increase the glory of his fellow citizens, and 
exerted himself to lessen the vices too prevalent among 








He gave his whole attention to the com-| 
But like Petrarch, he 'position of the Decameron, the ‘ hundred tales of love,’| 

| which secured to him a reputation, permanent as that of | 
tion; and relinquishing its study, he was obliged to set- || 
He was now situated ina! 
place hallowed by classical recollections, the abode of 
some of the must distinguished scholars of the age, and || 





the great. Nor was he inattentive to the interests of 
learning. While on his public missions, and in his 
private travels, he was a constant and successful coad- 
jutor with Petrarch, in collecting the manuscripts of the 
aneient classics. He was an enthusiast in a good cause. 
He did not expend his property, and employ his time, 
merely to gain the possession of an unique copy; but he 
loved learning, and labored for its advancement. He 
introduced the study of the Greek language into Ialy4 
procured the establishment of a Greek professorship at 
Florence, and made many personal sacrifices to sustain 
and support it. 

In such enobling pursuits, he spent all his property, 
and — what is more distressing still— all his friends de- 
serted him, except the amiable Petrarch. 

His amor unus erat. 

They were wedded together by the similarity of their 
occupations; and however variant their dispositions 
might be, they ‘melted into one another, like light and 
shade.’ Petrarch offered to share his purse and his home 
with his unfortunate friend. But Boccacio would ac- 
cept only the sympathies of the benevolent man, and by 
refusing to avail himself of his generosity, displayed 
that independence, which is the most magnanimous trait 
in his character. In this respect, indeed, all the great 
names of [taly, furnish an example worthy of our im- 
itation and highest regard. Though they were con- 
stantly exposed to the enervating influence of the court 
—though the great andafiluent delighted to do them hon- 
or— though rank and opulence were within their reach, 
and wooed their acceptance, they never lost that perfect 
freedom, that personal independence, which sheds a 
|| brighter halo around their names, than all the radiance 
|| which beams from their unrivalled productions. 

In 1363, leaving Florence, where the plague had reap- 
peared and where the fires of party hate still burned, he 
retired to Certaldo; and spent his time in composing his 
Latin works. At the pressing instance, however, of the 
republic, he went on an embassy to the Pope, who re- 
Four years af- 





pontiff, which was the last of his journies in a diplomat- 
|ie capacity. In 1365, having again retreated to his qui- 
let cottage at Certaldo, safe from the impetuous current, 


bo : d jj}and foaming eddies of political life, he hoped for rest. 
|pieces addressed to her, was a sonnet, in which he ex- || 


But a severe disease attacked him, and unable to read or 
write, he turned his thoughts to the important subject of 
death. At length, however, he suddenly recovered ; 
and in 1373 was invited by the Florentines to fill the 
chair of the professorship, instituted by them to explain 
the difficulties of the Commedia. Intimately acquain- 
ted with the vulgar tongue, thoroughly versed in philos- 
ophky, theology, and the sciences, and enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Dante, no man in Europe, says his biographer, 
was so well qualified to fill the station. He entered up- 
on its duties; but, ten months subsequent to the com- 
mencement of his lectures, the last tie which bound him 
to life was sundered by the death of Petrarch. His 
health had been gradually declining, since bis distress- 
ing illness, but this last rupture of the most endeared 
relations hastened the catastrophe. His affections had 
lost their object; death had snatched away the prop 
which sustained his increasing infirmities, and the bur- 
den, proving too onerous for his unaided strength, bore 
him to the earth. He died in 1375, lamented by his 
countrymen, and all civilized Europe. 

Boccacio has the honor of being the founder of the 
novel. Of this character is the Decameron, the work 
which was his passport to immortality. It consists of 
one hundred tales, artfully united by the skilful author. 
In the outset, he describes in colors of almost frightful 
vividness the horrors of the plague; in the midst of 
which, he supposes a number of accomplished Floren- 
tine ladies assembled in the vestibule of one of the 
churches, mourning over the desolation around them, 
and planning some method of retiring to the countfy, 
during the prevalence of the malady. Very opportune- 
ly, a few gallant cavaliers happen in, and hearing the 
plan devised, beg the privi'ege of accompanying them. 
They accordingly established themselves in a neighbor- 








ing villa, and to while away the hours unoccupied by 
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_the stains. — After his decease, the holy hierarchy of 
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other amusments, it was agreed that each individual 
should rehearse daily a new story. The intervals be- 
tween the narration of these tales are filled with lively 
descriptions of the surrounding scenery, the brilliant 
fetes and pleasant walks of the merry assembly, and ex- 
hibit in a striking manner the magic power of the wri- 
ter. The tales, too, differing in subject and style, now 
exciting horror at some picture of distress, now waking 
the tenderest sympathies, and again, convulsing with 
laughter by their sprightly humor, proclaimed at once 
and distictly the richness and exuberance of Boccacio’s 
imagination. His language is choice and perfectly 

pure; he 

Formed the Tuscan’s silver tongue, 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech. 

But unfortunately it is the vesture of grossly licentious 
thought. All his early productions, as we have before 
hinted, are obnoxious to censure on this account. And 
though the libertinism of the age in which he lived may 
extenuate the fault, it is by no means, an ample apology. 
But Boccacio paid heavy penance for his impurity. 
The last years of his life were embittered by the recol- 
lection of the Decameron, and he always regretted that 
it was ever published. Ina letter to his. bosom friend, 
he begs him to ‘ discourage the reading of the Decamer- 
on for the sake of modesty, and for the sake of the au- 
thor, who would not have an apologist always at hand, 
to state in his excuse, that he wrote it when young, and 
at the command of his superiors.’ In his old age, he not 
only wept over the derelictions of his younger days, but 
he exhibited the fruits of his repentance.—He was 
strictly religious ; and by the uprightness of his conduct 
gained the esteem and confidence of all who knew him. 
It is lamentable, that so bright a page of genius should 
be sullied by the traces of impurity; but certainly the 
tears of contrition which he shed may partially efface 


Rome suppressed his works; and the bigoted monks of 
Certaldo, incensed at the author for exposing in his pa- 
ges the inside of their cups and platters, disturbed the 
quiet of his grave, and cast forth his bones from their 
hallowed resting place. It was not long, however, be- 
fore all Europe acknowledged his merits, — and associa- 
ted him with Dante and Petrarch—the highest honor 
which could be conferred. 

Boccacio yields to Dante, in boldness and originality 
of genius, and to Petrarch in the smoothness of his 
numbers. But in vivacity of style, in beauty and va- 
riety of image, in copiousness. of classic illustration, 
and in clearness and vividness of description, he is,sec- 
ond tonone. Dante lives in the awful sublimity of his 
Inferno; — Petrarch in the plaintive sweetness of his 
sonnets; — but Boccacio in the graceful sprightliness of 
his Decameron. 











Tales. 





ALBERTO LORENNO. 
A VENETIAN TALE. 


Original. 





Ir was the feast of Ascension at Venice. Gaily dres- 
sed crowds were hastening to the Cathedral of San Nic- 
olo, to witness the impusing ceremonies of the Romish 
church, on this solmn occasion. 

The day had broken auspiciously. The Sun shone 
brightly in the unclouded sky, and the tall towers of the 
churches and palaces glittered —and the green waters 
of the Adriatic glanced in its blaze. The seats and 
aisles of the building were crowded to excess. On an 
elevated seat sat the Doge, clad in the rich vestments of 
his office, and surrounded by a glittering throng of no- 
bles and prelates. The lofty arches of the building ech- 
oed the peals of the deep-toned organ, and the exquisite 
music of an Italian choir, held the listeners entranced. 
The reading of the mass was ended, and the assembly 
left the church to see the ceremony closed, by the figura- 
tive nuptials of the Adriatic. The Bucentaur— glit- 
tering with gold, and bearing on its deck the Doge and 


pointed toa man in aneighboring gondola. The color| 


believed to be an emissary of the Council of Ten. Al 








his train, sailed slowly toward the harbor. The bla-||versing together in small groups on the public corners, 
zoned banner of St. Mark floated proudly from its peak’||or were hurrying along walks, that led to the Piazza di 
Patrician pride and Ecclesiastical pomp rendered the||San Marco. Rumor had told that a young noble had 
pageant one of imposing splendor. The shore of Lido||been convicted of treason, and was to expiate his guilt 
was soon gained, and amid the shouts of the people and||upon the scaffold. Armed soldiers were stationed 
loud strains of music, the Doge dropped his golden ring || around the Red Columns, to preserve order among the 
into the deep sea, and espoused her as his bride. people. 


Among the many gondolas, which were present on|| As the hour for the execution drew near, the bells of 


this occasion, was one containing the Spanish Ambassa-|/the campanile commenced tolling, and the prisoner, 
dor and his family. Close by its side floated another ||/surrounded by guards, ascended the stage. Calm and 
bearing a young Venetian, the richness of whose attire ||collected, Alberto Lorerno prepared to reccive the last 
showed that he belonged to the rank of nobles. Lean-||rites of the church, and the priest knelt by his side to 
ing over the side of his light barque, he held conversa-||hear the confession and to speak words of consolation 
tion with a dark-eyed daughter of Spain. 


and hope. Suddenly a murmur ran through the crowd. 
‘What care I for honors, fair Maria, if I must part||There was an opening made in the dark mass that 


with you to enjoy them! The cup of pleasure would||thronged around, and a female, rushing through the 
lose its rich sparkle and delicious flavor, if I sipped it||crowd and the guards, ascended the scafiold. Her raven 
alone. No! I will leave rank and wealth, and fly with | ringlets hung in wild disorder down her white neck, and 
you from the reach of Venetian despots; and we will|| her large black eye shone with a fire-like brilliancy. Al- 
dwell in a little world of our own, amid the olive groves ||berto drew his betrothed to his breast and motioned the 
of your native land.’ 











priest to retire. ‘Tear her from him, shouted the officer 
Think Alberto of the rank you hold, and the rich gar-||to his men.’ Drawinga dagger from beneath his dress 


land of fame, that you may yet gather in the service of|| Alberto turned fiercely upon the advancing soldiery. 
yourcountry. Will you relinquish all these—violate the ||‘Back minions,’ he cried, ‘and tell your masters, that 
laws of the land, and risk the revenge of the dark and||Lorenno will never die the felon’s death.’ The foremost 
secret tribunal that governs your state ?’ 


man fell by his dagger-stroke; but the soldiers uniting, 
Yes ! I will willingly leave all—all, for you; and 1||rushed on, and the lover and the loved, clasped in the 


little fear that the poisoned chalice and stiletto of the||last embrace, sank beneath their spears. 


Inquisitors will reach me in Spain.’ G. K. 
‘Hush! we are watched,’ whispered Maria,as she 








THE SCARE-CROW. 
faded from the cheeks of the young noble, when he| 


_ Original. 
turned and recognized the features of a man, who was} : 








Cotone, K was aman of fortune. He was a far- 














malicious smile carled the lips of the intruder, as he|| mer, and lived in one of those country towns where agri- 
gazed for a moment longer upon the lovers; then bid-|| culture carried the day among the good old inhabitants 
ding his gondolier move on, he was soon lost ~umeen-J the | | of that place. His snug little red house was sheltered 
throng of boats, that floated on the Adriatic. Albert |! trom the cold blasts of winter by a hill on the north, and 
pressed the hand of his betrothed, and bidding her NOt!! in full view his Iuxuriant farm lay before his door. On 
to fear for his safety took his place in the Procession. || one side stood a large and well stored barn, and on the 


oi ceremony was finished, and the pageant returned to } other a little stream passed along on the bank of which 
ine ony. | Was a saw mill anda flour mill. In the street, just op- 


Night had gathered over the city of Venice, and the}! posite the old Colonel’s kitchen there were as was cus- 
silence of its streets was seldom broken by step or voice.||tomary in those times, a waggon-house, cow-house, a 
As the clock of the cathedral struck the hour of twelve, || hay-stack, a plough, plough-shares, harrows, and some 
a closed carriage stopped before the entrance of the || half dozen yokes standing by the side of the fence — lad- 
council hall of the Ten. Three men immediately || ders, carts, drags, and a grind-stone of course; and I am 
alighted and entered the building. Threading their way || sure it were impossible to enumerate the many sharp 
through several narrow passages, they came toa large || edged instruments sticking into and hanging upon a ven- 
hall, apparently in the centre of the palace. The hang-| | erable oak tree which stood by the side of a pig-sty gra- 
ings and furniture of the room were black. Three \|cing farmer K—’s homestead. Bless me! should little 
men, attired in black robes and masked, occupied the} Lucy T. chance to be seen turning the grindstone, you 
judicial seat. Several armed attendants were placed at|| would hear such a scream from madam K — as she stood 
the different doors of the hall, to prevent the escape of || py the door spatting a ball of butter, or turning her busy 
prisoners. Instruments of torture hung upon the walls || wheel in the large; long, and never-to-be forgotten kitch- 
or were scattered around the floor. The wheel—the}| en, as would almost make your ‘ ears ring;’ and the poor 
iron boot and the rack stood frightfully conspicuous. || jittle child to jump as though she was thunder-struck. 


Every thing plainly showed, that it was the chamber of|| Farmer K—’s household consisted of Mrs K—, an el- 
the Inquisition. ‘The dim light of the waxen tapers, as| 


|| derly maiden lady whom they always termed aunt Peg- 
it struck upon the persons who entered, revealed the 


| oy, together with another aged and decrepit sister of 
features of the young noble, that was present at the ea Colonel K—’s, familiarly called Dolly. Owing to her 
public ceremony. He gazed upon the judges and their helpless situation she seldom went below stairs, and 
attendants, and his countenance assumed a look of fierce || jittle Lucy T. was as much afraid of her asa ghost. 
despair, as he awoke to the inevitability of his fate.|| The youngest daughter of Mr and Mrs K was just 
The chief inquisitor beckoned to one of the attendants, || jn her ‘teens’ and by no means a suitable companion for 
who, coming forward, accused the prisoner of treason Lucy T. as she was even then, on the verge of matrimo- 
against the government. He repeated the last remarks,||nv to a Mr somebody. The Colonel had a large 
that the young Venetian had made to the daughter of green door-yard which surrounded nearly the whole ot 
the Spanish Ambassador, and dwelt particularly upon 
the reproachful manner, in which he had spoken of the 


his mansion, with a white picket-fence variously divi- 
ding it into partitions according to the good old Colonel’s 
council. A significant look passed between the judges. 
The head of the tribunal arose, and bidding the prison- 


taste. Hen-coops and chickens were here as thick as 
May bees, and nothing pleased Lucy T.so much as to 
er to draw near, said— ‘Alberto Lorenno, thou must 
die!’ The sentence broke with an awful reality upon 


be running and jumping after these ..ue peeping and 
forbidden treasures of the Colonel. But Lucy T. was a 
Alberto. He burst from the grasp of his attendants — 
reeled forward a few steps — uttered a piercing shriek, 


coward, and so timid that she hardly durst venture out, 
and fell senseless upon the floor. 




















except when Aunt Peggy in her occasional fits of good- 
ness would take her by the hand and lead her over the 

The morning after the feast of Ascension exhibited||grass. This, Lucy T. would have despised, had it not 
an unusual scene for the city of Venice. The Broglio,||been for those large objects dressed up with all the gau- 
so famed as the chief resort of the Venetian nobility,||dy colors of the rainbow, which were flapping in the 

















was nearly deserted. The citizens were either con-'! wind in Colonel K—'scorn-field. She would sometimes 






















































. them by — so over a fence she jumped, fearless alike of 
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peep around the corner of the house, but such frightful 
objects seeming to- come towards her, or ‘ forever stir- 
ring’ as she would have it, would almost frighten the 
little girl out of her wits. Lucy was homesick. She 
was tired of scare-crows, tired of spinning-wheels, tired 
of saying her ‘a-b-abs’ to aunt Dolly, and of gathering 
chips for aunt Peggy. 

One day Lucy strayed away from the house rather 
farther than usual in quest of flowers, following a very 
pleasant lane which led to the pasture. As her good or 
bad luck would have it, she spied in the next lot some 
fine red strawberries! Lucy could not think of, passing 


snakes, turtles, and toads, and even the scare-crow it- 
self she had entirely forgotten, at the prospect of so rare 
adainty. Lucy had now busied herself full an hour, 
and as she was industriously working her way along the 
side of the fence, she little thought herself — as was the 
case — advancing towards the frightful apparitions as 
aunt Peggy had taught her tocallthem. How her heart 
bounded! as she filled her apron and hands just ready 
to climb the fence! how her mouth watered, at the idea 
ot Mr K—’s saucers being filled with strawberries and 
ream at the tea table! See her now—fixing her bon- 
net which she had thrown aside—arranging her apron— 
unlading one hand and just ready to step upon a log ly- 
ing by the side of the fence, when— lo! a gust of wind 
put in motion the rag-tags and elastic limbs of the object 
before her and blew off its hat which fell at the feet of 
peor Lucy. Oh what a scream !— her strawberries were 
all spilled, and she went over the fence in an instant — 
away she ran, her bonnet falling to the ground, and her 
hair flying in all directions. 

Nothing would tempt Lucy T. to stay at the Colonel’s 
house any longer, and nothing short of a ride home 
would satisfy her or put an end to her cries. 

Reader, it was no other than the writer herself, who 
vas this once little Lucy T. and a ride the other day 
through the country very strongly brought to mind the 
incident of days long since gone by. Scare-crows are 
very common in the New-England States. Sometimes 
you see a black one, sometimes red, and others of all 
colors; sume, indeed, are hideous looking objects, but I 
think never inmy life did I see any that equalled the 
one in farmer K—’s corn-field. 

Tam fond of landscapes, Iam fond of variety; but to 
see such strange looking things dangling in the air in 
the midst of my admiration, it not only reminds me of 
my youthful adventure, but of the many curious inven- 
tions of our fore-fathers which seem to descend from one 
generation to another. And what renders it still more 
amusing, since I have been able to examine it by the 
light of reason, is to see, how firm a grasp superstition 
had on my mind. Listening to the wild stories of the 
superstitious and the ignorant, my mind was literally 
filled with frightful ideas of ghosts and hobgoblins. 

Hence, to the realms of night, dire demon, hence! 
Thy chain of adamant can bind 
That little world the human mind, 
And sink its noblest powers to impotence. 
Leticia. 





THE DREAMER OF DRIVA. 


ix the hamlet of Driva, on the banks of the Danube, 
there lived once an old man who called himself Sunbeg, 
and who had kept himself alive by the exercise of pro- 
phetic power by means of visions or dreams. He would 
often be seen sitting for hours together on a bench at the 
dour of his hut, with his back to the wall, and his face 
looking steadfastly out towards the east, and the village 
children, when they saw him assume this position, would 
skulk away from their games, and whisper -in fearful 
accents to each other, ‘ Sunbeg is going to dream!’ He 
was in all the secrets of the village, from the lowest in- 
habitant to the highest, but all regarded him with a dis- 
tant eye, as if they doubted his means of prophetic infor- 
mation. 

It happened that in the village lived ayoung man, of the 
name of Dessein. His fathers were villagers before 
him, and his wishes and his heart went not beyund its 
narrow limits. He had followed, with considerable 


success, for some time, the occupation of a carpenter, 
and he was now in search of that consummation of hap- 
piness which his prosperity allowed him to anticipate. 
The innocent young Paulina bloomed forth in his eyes 
lovely, affectionate, and virtuous. Brief, though glad, 
was the simplicity of village courtship, and already had 
her parents consented to their union. Paulina’s heart 
beat with unusual emotions whenever she beheld Dessein 
approaching, and Dessein’s was not less delighted when 
in the company of Paulina; in short, nothing now de- 
layed their marriage, but an unaccountable wish which 
Paulina’s mother expressed, that it might take place on 
her birth-day. ‘ Well, it is but a month,’ said Dessein, 
and Paulina looked as if she could have chid him for 
the word but. 

The villagers were making merry one evening on the 
green, when a party of soldiers was seen approaching. 
They proved to be a recruiting, or rather balloting par- 
ty, for there was war at this time. How startled were 
the poor villagers at their unwelcome visitors. Every 
heart in an instant thought with boding on its nearest 
relatives. Paulina’s shuddered, and turning to Dessein, 
‘Fly, fly !’ said she, ‘ while you have yet time — they are 
coming on fast— escape, my Dessein, to the wood.’ Be- 
fore Dessein had time to answer, the troops arrived at 
the green, where they halted, and sounded the trumpet 
to assemble the males of the village. It was now too 
late, the lots were drawn, and Dessein was made a sol- 
dier. 

Months on months passed away, after his departure, 
but no tidings of Dessein. Poor Paulina’s sorrow was 
too deep to find expression or relief in tears, but she sunk 
gradually away, without apparent malady. It occurred 
to her mother that old Sunbeg should be consulted as to 
the fate of Dessein. Paulina’s dim eye brightened up 
at the hope of learning the fate of her betrothed, andshe 
walked tremblingly to the hut of the visionary, her heart 
beating high with the new excitement it had received. 
‘Sunbeg,’ said the maid, ‘ give me news of my betroth- 
ed Dessein. Hast thou seen him in thy visions? Tell 
me, does he still live—shall I ever see him again? 
Where is he? —tell me good Sunbeg.’ ‘Paulina,’ an- 
swered the old man, raising his gray eye with an in- 
quiring look on the maid, ‘no, my child I have not yet 
beheld thy beloved; but come to me to-morrow, and I 
will perchance give thee tidings of the youth.’ ‘’Tisa 
long time till to-morrow,’ said Paulina, but, father I will 
come at the time thou namest.’ 

Restlessly did Paulina’s head lie on her pillow that 
night. Her weakened form was agitated by the altern- 
ate dreams of hope and despair. Next day she went to 
Sunbeg at the hour appointed — but he had sought in 
vain for a vision of the youth —another day was she to 
wait. Again the vision of Sunbeg fled before him. On 
the third she came to him. He had had a sight of the 
youth, stretched on the battle-field, pale in death: he 
had heard his last words— they were of Paulina—he 
saw him carried in a cart with other dead for interment 
—and the vision closed. It was enough: the only hope 
which had sustained the heart of Paulina was now van- 
ished — the last spark which was her ‘life of life’ was 
now extinguished. She screamed not, neither spake— 
but she went forth from the hut of Sunbeg a broken 
hearted maniac. 


Two long years passed over the miserable head of the 
deranged Paulina. The village children when she pas- 
sed, would stand still, with one hand at their back, and 
the little fore-finger of the other on their half-open 
mouths, and gaze with uncomprehending pity on the 
maniac maid. There was an air of dulness in all the 
village — hearts beat not now so merry as once, for the 
merriest and lightest amongst them was laid waste. 

One evening, in the twilight, a tap was heard at the 
door of Paulina’s parents. The mother arose, and Des- 
sein entered. Ah, how altered; a weary, worn-out, 
wounded soldier. — No wonder though the eyes of affec- 
tion did not recognise him. He had to introduce him- 
self by name. Paulina at the sound looked up, and 
smiled a smile of insanity. ‘You Dessein!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ Oh, ’tis false. J only knew one of that name, 














Poor soul, he went tothe red wars, and shot himself, 
and I have been mourning for him ever, ever since. — 
It’s a long time, but I should know him —I should know 
him ifIsaw him again.’ Dessein started back— his 
eyes were rivetted in his forehead—‘ Oh, my Paulina!’ 
uttered the mourner, ‘is this thou ?’ and his lips quiver- 
ed in agony, and his face turned pale as death. A ray 
of consciousness glimmered through the bewildered 
brain of the poor maniac; she uttered a faint scream. 
and sank lifeless in the arms of her lover. 

The whole village went forth to pay the last tribute to 
the memory of the dead. Dessein leading the process- 
ion as chief mourner. It was indeed a happy release 
for the departed, but what said the heart of Dessein? 
He looked down into the grave of his beloved — he saw 
the coffin covered out of his sight—he would have ut- 
tered a blessing over her virgin tomb —his lips moved, 





but expression was denied them. His spirit groaned in 
agony, and he departed. Heflung his knapsack over his 
shoulders, went forth from his native village to the wars 
—and was heard of no more. 
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O’CoxneLt.— The leading article ia this number we have receiv- 
ed from our friend Mr Whittier, whose productions are always read 





with interest by Americans. Although the article bears upon what 
may be termed party opinions, yet as it pretends to be merely a 
defence of an eminent statesman— and as we have not yet learn 


ed to totally condemn aman for the utterance of ahighly heated 
phrase, we cheerfully give it a place on our little sheet. 
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‘LY Review anp Lake Ports. —Ih the June number of 

I terly Reviewis anarticle on the ‘Decline of 
n with a slatternly tameness, although the in 
author was, doubtless, a settled malignity. Itis « 














I te ignorance, also, and shows plainly that he 
who wrote it has been enjoying a reverie with the ‘ Pleasures of 
Friendship’ and Ignorance — that personification of the author. He 
talks about Lake poetry — and it is not the first time he has essay- 
ed so todo—and although he tells the readers of the Quarterly 
that Lakers and Lake Poetry are nearly buried in the unraised and 
tnmarked tombs of oblivion, yet he is all the while forgetful of his 

)phistry and haramers away with all the fury of a maniac, at some- 
thing he has not found. Were it not affording a gratification to the 
author we should notice his article more particularly. It is well, 
however, to avoid noticing men of bad passions when we perceive 
that their ruling desire isa love of notoriety. 

We will endeavor to give some slight sketches of the fathers of 


the Lake School, and leave the investigations of our readers to de- 
cide upon their merits. We commence by introducing 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 

And we do it, because there is no one, if we except Southey, who 
makes us wonder so much, or one who stands out in so conspicu 
ous a light, as the author of Genevieve, Christabel, and the Ancient 
Mariner. It has been the fortune, or rather misfortune of Cole- 
ridge, that he has turned his attention to politics. In his earlier 
years, he was an enthusiast in the Utopian schemes of his brother 
‘Lakers,’ and nothing hada charm which did not associate itself 
with the woods of America, happiness and liberty. Soon, howev- 
er, the bright bubble, in which was painted every thing poetical 
and romantic, burst, and the scheme was abandoned as useless and 
visionary. It wasat this time, that Coleridge paid much attention 
to poetry, besides writing much political matter. At the present 
time, he isabsorbed in xtherialities, metaphysics ‘and politics ; his 
poetic genius possibly produces a hundred lines a year. 

He has written several prose works of rare merit, and his ‘ Aids 
to Reflection,’ and ‘The Friend,’ are works which every student 
should have on his table. He has also written much in the political 
newspapers, but which no one thinks of but himself, and, it is said, 
he considers those ephemera the best portion of his works. 

The sentiments of Coleridge are mixed, and somewhat indefinite ; 
and with his theology, politics and poetry, he may be considered 
the most remarkable genius of the age. His’conversational powers 
are said to be the greatest of any man in England, and to this ac- 
quirement he has sacrificed much, which would have been more 
lasting to his reputation. 

His greatest friend is Wordsworth, on the merits of whose wri- 
tings he loves to dwell. Wordsworth in many respects is like him ; 
but Coleridge is more wild, and his thoughts more eagle-like and 
untamed ; still he can describe the ;most pathetic sentiments, and 
in his own words, can fasten our attention, 

E’en like some sweet, beguiling melody, « 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 


Or he can make us shudder and tremble, in describing the terrific 





and he has been dead and gone these twenty years. 





4 scenes in his Ancient Mariner. 
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Coleridze is now fifty-nine years old, and his hair is white ;—in 
body he is large ; his face is full, and lighted up by an exquisite 
black eye. He is now living in the family of Mr Gilman of High 
gate, England, to whom his ‘Friend’ is dedicated; ‘a friendly fami- 
ly,’ says one of his contemporaries, ‘who have sense and kindness 
enough to know that they do themselves an honor by looking after 
the comfort of such aman. His room looks upon adelicious pros- 
pect of wood and meadow, with colored gardens under the window, 
like an embroidery to the mantle. Here he cultivates his flowers, 
and has a set of birds for his pensioners, who come to breakfast 
with him. He may be seen taking his daily stroll up and down, with 
his black coat and white locks, and a book in his hand. His main 
occupation is reading.’ 

We have said that Coleridge is a wonderful genius. He is— 
whether we observe him as a mere man, or whether we look upon 
him asa literary character. His mind is great and capacious, and 
though he has been censured for his indolence — it can only be in- 
dolence as respects his physical powers. His mind forms a perpet- 
yal motion of thouzht;— sleeping or waking, it is exercised, and 
he has actually composed a poem while sleeping, a part of which 
he was able to transcribe. It is to be lamented, that one who could 
take his place in the highest hierarchy of poets, should content 
himself with scribbling opinions on the unsettled notions of politics 
— should degrade his genius for poetry, and deprive the world of 
the conceptions of a mind which might have been and may still be, 
the admiration of future ages. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Tue machinery of a watch, without a dial-plate, is of little value ; 
and so also, is an article on Wordsworth’s writings, which is desti- 
tute of an explanation or definition of the term Lake Poetry. What 
poetry is, all know or pretend to know; but to be ignorant of the 
true meaning of Lake Poetry, exhibits to most men no great defi- 
ciency of discrimination. Those who have often made use of the 
word, show their ignorance of its meaning. Our definition of the 
term is, that it is the style of poetry which necessarily follow anew 
versification ; for all its characteristics seem to arise from this fact, 
and not from any affected love either of solitude or of nature, in the 
authors. The versification of the Lakers is not very regular, and 
permits one line to run into another, thus giving thought an untram- 
mneled freedom. The frequent use of blank verse and banishment 
of rhyme, assist much the power of expression. They take not 
two lines to express what might be expressed in one. Their ver- 
ses are not mechanical. This new style of poetry has not only 
threatened to put out of existence the polished lines of Pope, but 
has partly put the threat into execution. Such menas Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey — who, by the way, were the foun- 
ders of the school, and delighted to dwell near the lakes of Cum- 
berland, whence the epithet Lake — foresaw the evil which was 
about to result, and observing the fetters which had often bound 
the wings of genius, witha laudable energy broke the bands of cus- 
tom, and rose against all barriers with an irresistible power. 

Wordsworth has been accused of an affected love of nature. — 
This we believe to be an unfounded accusation. His writings teach 
us otherwise; and the assertion came from those who with one 
breath declare they have no relish for his poetry, and in the next 
pour forth an analysis of his writings! Any person who may read 
his works, will readily discover the falsity of the assertion. His 
love of: nature is an intense and burning passion—it carries him 
along with it, and he is so far from being affected himself, that he 
never-describes anything affected by others. ‘Passages come to 
view on every page in his volumes, of which the spirit goes down 
into the stillest depths of the soul; and touches of exquisite tender- 
ness are scattered abundantly with sueh simplicity and freedom, 
that they seem as if they had dropped unconsciously from the au- 
thor in the pursuit of his silent musings.’ 

From Wordsworth we expect not the same style, the same sub- 
ject or the same usage of a subject, that we should from a practical 
man. Ifhe were a banker like Rogers, an enterprising editor like 
Campbell, or a man of the world, a street-walker in London, we 
might reasonably expect that he should write differently ; but nev- 
er while in retirement, while his mind is looking alternately upon 
itself and the objects of nature. 

The influence of his writings isof the purest and most touching 
kind. It is not the poetry of sounds, of mellow verse merely, but 
that of sentiment. It does not rouse us like the energetic war- 
strains of Campbell, nor does it throw a veil of melancholy over us; 
but it steals with an imperceptible movement to the heart, not only 
charming us, but improving our natures, raising us by its descrip- 
tions of truth to the contemplation of ourselves as moral and intel- 
lectual beings — beings but little lower than the angels. With the 
feelings of his own heart, and the emotions of his own mind, he 
clothes the object of his perception. To ordinary observers he ap- 
pears a lover of mysticisms ; but to one who studies him, a spirit of 
grace, and beauty and purity. A congenial reader is to his poetry 
what fire is to the taper — it lights it up and shows its power and 
worth. Toaman of no thought, he isa stumbling block; but to 
one who is pleased to analyze the mind, and looks below the sur- 
face of things,he is the charming and divine poet of the age. His | 
writings, judged by a comparison with Pope’s, are nonsense and | 
inysticism; but judged by one whose’mindis somewhat constitu- 
ted like his own, they not only appear, but in reality are, the divine 
essence of poetry. By great study aman of ordinary capacity could 
make himself equal to Pope; but a man must’be of superior intel- 
lect and untiring exertion who would write like Wordsworth. The 
description of surfaces — of manners and fashions, is not the true 
creating spirit of poetry ; and although we may admire the smooth 
verses of the French school, at the same time the mind is not satis- 








any real enjoyment. Wordsworth understands how to excite the 
sympathies of man; he knows that every breast is affected by cer- 
tain objects; he knows how to paint those objects, and how to give 
them motion and life, and power. 

His longest and one of his most ¢xquisite poems is The Excur- 
sion, which has met with much unmerited censure. It has faults 
we are aware, as well as many others of his pieces ; but as a whole 
it is one of the finest poems which the age has produced. Concern- 
ing the faults of Wordsworth’s poetry, we have said nothing. He 
has had much to contend against, and critics in general are more 
prone to look to his faults than his beauties and perfections. For 
this simple reason we shall be silent on the subject. And in this 
place we hesitate not to say to him who has no relish for poetry in 
general, that if he will peruse a fewof the smaller poems of this 
author, even carelessly, he will find that they will afford a fresh- 
ness of desire for reading poetry, which no other author’s writings 
create. There is in his poetry so much affectionate simplicity, he 
is so unaffected, so true to nature and his own feelings, that we are 
compelled, though we would not, to love and even to wonder and 
adore. 

Wordsworth has given a new power to poetry, and has struck in- 
to a region untraversed and hitherto disregarded. He has opened 
to the view new scenes, given a new power to association, and 
bound us by a charm to his bosom. Much he has had to contend 
with, but he has defended himself, although he once came near be- 
ing a‘martyr to his cause. But he lives, and will live in the hearts 
not only of his countrymen, but in those of the world. His name 
blazes now, however, with but little of that brilliancy whichis here- 
after to make him conspicuous, and which will shine in the zenith 
of the literary world with that other constellation which every one 
knows to bear the name of Shakspeare. 





To Correspondents, 
An original piece of music from our correspondent in Portland is 
received, and is deemed worthy a place in our next number. 
Two articles from X received and on file for insertion. 
Q. X. is rejected. , 
R. R. under consideration. 








Porctry. 





We are indebted to Park Benjamin, Esq. —a gentleman whose 
friendship it is gratifying to our pride to acknowledge — for this ef- 
fusion which was copied by him about two months since, from a 
lady’s album, while he was sojourning in South America. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON. 





* Original. 





Wurst ranging where the roses bloom, 
‘he muse would fain desery — 
Why some the snowy white assume, 
And some the crimson dye. 


The cause was sought, but sought in vain, 
Through mazes dark and long ; 

Till Fancy sung her mystic strain, : 
And Truth improved the song. 


Nigh where the tree of knowledge grew 
In Eden’s hallowed ground, 





Among the pleasant shrubs that threw 
Their guardian arms around; 


A milk-white rose to every gale 
Its lonely beauties spread, 

Large sweets diffusing through the vale ; 
No roses then were red. 


While Adam strung the manly nerve 
To dress and keep the ground : 

The bride, well pleased her lord to serve, 
Would range the garden round. 


To cull the fruit and tend the flowers 
And mark their early bloom : 

With these she strewed her leafy bowers 
Surcharged with rich perfume. 


Where grew the rose she often sped 
To gather fresh supplies ; 

Where daily from their mossy bed 
The new blown beauties rise. 


One morn —ah! sad and luckless morn ! — 
She hither bent her way ; 

But ah! less heedful of return, 
Her wishes went astray. 


Her eye the tree of knowledge caught, 
With golden fruitage crowned; 
But when a free access she sought, 
No free access she found. 


For shrub and flower there thickly sprung 
To check the wayward foot, 
And in deep file their branches flung 











fied; we receive pleasure; it is true, but itis a pleasure without 


Among the sacred fruit. 


Yet, urged by Satan’s false pretence, 
— Prime source of all our woes ! — 
She dared to break the blooming fence 

And trampled on the Rose. 


Unawed, she stretched her impious hand 
The alluring sweets to prove ; 

Regardless of her Lord’s command, 
Regardless of his love. 


The injured flower beheld the theft, 
And, wounded, hung its head; 
The native white its petals left, 
And, blushing, changed to red! 


The foliage wept a dewy shower, 
And mourned the strange event; 

Eve turned and saw the impassioned flower 
And wondered what it meant. 


Awhile she stood and gazed thereon, 
Till, trembling, she withdrew— 

Unconscious she had trampled on 
The fairest flower that grew. 


. Ere this event of sin and shame 
No prickly thorns were found ; 
But now they burst from every flower 
And with the Rose abound. 


There Fancy paused, and Truth began 
New wonders to disclose ; , 
For lo! the dearest friend of man 
“Lies crushed beneath the rose. 


This, only trodden to the ground, 
Dishonored blushed a red: — 

*Twas Sharon’s rose that felt the wound, 
*Twas Sharon’s rose that bled! 


The atrocious deed no sooner done, 
Than Christ the victim stood ; 

In purest white his Godhead shone, 
His manhood bathed in blood. 


A thousand beauties these may yield, 
But never can disclose 

The glowing loveliness revealed 
By Sharon’s matchless rose. 


Would’st thou its balmy blessings share ? 
Then seize the present hour, 

And in thy bosom ever wear 
This sweet, this matchless flower. 





TO A SWARM OF INSECTS, 
FLITTING ROUND MY LAMP AT BVENING 
Original. 





Next to being rid of a New-England visiter, I would be delivered 
from the multitude of Musquitoes, Beetles and Millers — which so 
grievously pester one at evening, that, to give himself any peace, 
he must be in bed by eight o’clock. 
TRAVELS IN NEW-ENGLAND 
Ye little saucy buzzin’ set, 
Frae snawie white to glaizie jet, — 
Wha every night my lamp beset — 
I hate ye a’; 
An’ shou’d I pay ye aff yere debt, 
Ye’d catch a fa’. 


Ye cam when all is lane an’ still, 

An’ I'd be drivin’ at the quill; 

An’ wi’ yere long and slender bill, 
Ye pierce me sair, 

Sae if by chance I shou’d ya kill, 
Ye maun na care. 


I theught ’twas wicked ance — to slay 
Ye shinin’ things ; — but now that day 
— Alas for ye! — hae past awa’; 

Sae tak’ the gait — 
For if a minute maur ye stay, 

Ye’ll meet yere fate. 


Stay if ye wish—ye elfin crey! 
But sure I am, that ifye knew 
How great a host yestreen I slew ; 
Ye’d gang awa’ ; 
Nor risk wi’ me an interview, 
In dang’rous play. 


They all are gane. — Sae what’s the use 
O’worryin’ maur my jankin muse ; 
Yere time an, patience to abuse — 
Whilk ye may spend 
In readin a’ the clat’rin’ news, . 
Frae end to end? 


An’ now frae every thing uncivil, — 

Frae famin,’ pestilence an’ evil, — 

Frae beetles, millers an’ the Devil; 
The Laird defend ye — 





An’ na agen the scribblin’ drivel 
Shall daur offend ye, 8. 
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Che Ovy Corner. 





Original Miscellany. 


AN EVENING SKETCH. 
Tue sun in his glory now sinks in the west, 

The welkin is streaked with the radiant beams 
Of his car, as he goes to the place of his rest, 

While each cloud that floats o’er the bright western seems 
Like the drapery of heaven! How glorious the sight!, 
So calmly are closing the portals of light! 

While yon pure star of even now heralds the night, 

As down through the bright ether faintly it gleams. 


The blest hour of twilight now steals o’er the world; 

The light breeze gently sighs forth the requiem of day ; 
The sky its broad banners in radiance hath furled, 

In their dark folds still lingers one clear golden ray 
From the fountain of light. 
Night’s myriad hosts all appearing on high 
As they come, one by one, from their place in the sky 


Soon may we descry 


And o’er the bright firmament go on their way. 


Far away in the east the fair silvery queen 

Of night, now sheds forth her mild beams, so bright 
That they seem, as it were, to smile on the scene. 

Oh! what to the Christian can give more delight 
Than a scene such as this? Now may he exclaim ; 
With the Psalmist of old, the heavens proclaim 
Thy glory, and show forth thy wonderous name, 

And thy knowledge shines forth from night unto night. 











. eee 
An Error.— There is, perhaps, no greater error to| ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’— Not so. A lad, 


which writers of the present day are liable than that of 
presuming too much upon the ignorance of their readers. 
There is an innate vanity — an invincible pride of opin- 
ion — in the minds of all; and when the diffuseness of an 
author leaves nothing for this to feed upon, he must in- 
evitably incur the charge of dullness. 

The imagination is always pleased in tracing out, of 
itself, the meaning of a writer , when not absolutely too 
obscure; and an indispensible requisite for its gratifica- 
tion is, that while great care is taken to avoid excessive 
conciseness, still greater pains should be taken to avoid 
undue prolixity. 





Patnos.— There isa delicacy of feeling evinced in 
the following paragraph which cannot fail to interest the 
sensibilities of every tender-hearted reader. 

The true lover of an oyster will have some regard to 
the feelings of his little favorite, and will never aban- 
don it to the mercy of a bungling operator, but will open 
it himself and contrive to detach the fish from the shell 
so dexterously that the oyster is hardly conscious he has 
been ejected from his lodgings till he feels the teeth of 
the pisciverous gourmand tickling him to death. 





ExcepTionaBLeE Maxims. — ‘ Bacchus has drowned more 
than Neptune.’ Notso. The votaries of Bacchus are 
enerally burnt out— not drowned, 
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surnamed Stone, a roller in a certain printing office, re- 
cently drew a large prize in a lottery. 

‘Better late than never.’—Not sv. E.g. when a 
poor debtor is dying in prison, to learn that a splendid 
fortune has been bequeathed to him. 





Natvrat History. — We learn from Virgil, that there 
were formerly negroes of different complexions, as ‘ Ni- 
grae violae,’ violet-colored negroes. ‘Nigrae hederae,’ 
ivy-coiored negroes. ‘Sola India nigrum fert ebenum,. 
India alone produces the real ebon-colored negro. Ne- 
groes doubtless came originally from Tartary, for Vir- 
gil says; ‘bis nigra videre Tartara,’ I have a thousand 
times seen negroes from Tartary. 





Conunprums. — Why is a flag of truce like a body of 
English Legislators ? 

Because it is a parley meant. -Parliament. 

Why was the sixth ward Election in New York like 
Gen. Washington 1? 

Because it was called a Pat-riot. 
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